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NEW INSTALLATION 



THE Museum has now in Gallery 
XIII, covering a space seventy- 
five feet by nineteen feet and lighted 
from the south, a reinstallation of the 
greater part of its collections of Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Corean art in 
bronze, pottery, porcelain, lacquer, 
fabrics, painting, etc. 

The collection as now presented 
brings together in convenient wall 
cases the typical expression of Far 
Eastern Art in groups, the general 
characteristics of which can be easily 
grasped by even the hurried visitor 
because of the simplicity of their in- 
stallation and consequently the ease 
with which they are seen. In modern 
art museums the matter of presenta- 
tion is equal, not second, in impor- 
tance to acquisition of works of art, 
and is entirely a modern problem. 
Up to quite recent times the question, 
in America at least, was one of wall 
space and skylight, perhaps ventilation. 
The proper showing of jade and por- 
celain from the Far East, snuff boxes 
and fans from Europe, or pottery and 
basketry from the Far West, had no 



place in the plans of either director 
or architect, much less the study of 
harmony of backgrounds or surround- 
ings; even to the present day vivid 
wall coverings, variegated marbles 
and abundant gilding add to the men- 
tal weariness of the visitor. The new 
installation in Gallery XIII must in 
the matter of lighting adjust itself 
to present gallery conditions without 
special favor for transparent sub- 
stances, but aside from that the vis- 
itor will find little to interfere with 
his satisfaction in tracing the devel- 
opment of, for instance, ceramic art 
in China during a course of nineteen 
hundred years from glazed earthen- 
ware of the Han dynasty to the hard- 
est, most perfect (technically speak- 
ing), porcelain of the XVIII cen- 
tury. 

The student can find nearly all of 
the various shapes and glazes that he 
desires to study, and all vacant places 
it is expected will in time be filled 
with worthy examples. By a few 
glances about the gallery, now that 
obstructing floor cases no longer inter- 
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fere, he can select what is necessary 
for a review of the art as known 
to us, its processes of creation, the 
wares modelled, thrown, turned, 
carved, glazed by dipping, powdering, 
spraying, painting, following the de- 
velopment of the art as the discovery 
of a material or a lessening supply of 
a mineral made a change necessary 
and a new effect possible. 

Rare effects make lasting the names 
of certain superintendents of the 
Imperial Porcelain Manufactory who 
would otherwise have been unknown 
outside of the official lists; while the 
potter was content with the work of 
his hands, no doubt perceiving, with 
the Preacher, "there is nothing better 
than that a man should rejoice in his 
own works; for that is his portion: 
for who shall bring him to see what 
shall be after him?" Bronze in the 
earliest works known to us is already 
perfect in its alloys and casting, 
technically considered; there is no 



opportunity to follow its development 
in any other except the refinement of 
surface and changes in motive of the 
later work which lacks the simplicity 
of earlier pieces as well as the color 
that only time and chemical action 
can give. Jade likewise in some of 
the earliest work we have is as well 
carved as it could be today and also 
has the added color of age. Lacquer, 
glass and ivory all teach the same 
moral and emphasize the value to the 
student of such collections. In these 
and in other materials the change 
from a living motive for doing, to 
the lifeless doing with little motive 
other than technical perfection has 
had its invariable effect on the art; 
the work of a museum in collecting 
the best it is able to get leads it often 
into a search for old work not be- 
cause it is old but because the living 
motive of the old worker led to its 
most vigorous and effective expres- 



